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THE TRAINING 

OF GIRLS FOR PROFESSIONAL LIFE 

By Edith A. Barnett. 


So much for general training, the same for all girls of 

, r • ^ Anri T have said nothing - of school 

whatsoever profession. And i nave saiu 6 

work; I have not pointed out the value of publ c 

private school, of boarding house or of home life, of classics 

or science. The fact is I have little to say. I hat school is 

best in my opinion which teaches a girl to be most diligent, 

most hard-working, most punctual in the affairs of daily life, 

most greedy of knowledge and most capable of gathering it, 

least greedy of material reward ; which makes her less of a 

savage, less of an animal and strongest in well-doing. I have 

only one thing definitely to say, and it is this : girls and boys 

who have to make their way in the world should not grow up 

to man’s or woman’s estate tied to their mother’s apron 

string, nor with their nose continually within the pages of a 

book. They should go away from home and find their level 

among strangers while their characters are yet unformed. 1 

think that a serious fault of girls’ training often lies here. 

They have seen nothing of the world until they are tossed 

into it to sink or to swim. The usages of society make it 

more difficult for a girl over school age to find her level 

among her mates ; therefore the more reason for not keeping 

her shut up at home until school time is over. A girl who has 

spent her time between the day-school and her home is seldom 

a very successful woman when the time comes for her to fling 

down her gauntlet before the world. In my experience, the 

most successful women are those who have travelled in foreign 

countries, or who have been sent to a foreign school in their 

teens; and amongst the most unsuccessful are those who have 

": h0 , e e " deavours “ working for school prizes and 
university scholarships. R 
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pretences 1 - 1 thl/Tpromt^d 1 ^ , lured you here °n false 
girls for profession Jm t ed , a ” address on the training of 

nothing but elementarv m \ ** 1 really talked about 
set nntt *n Lmenlar y morals and sociology. Not so I 

trained in ‘f h™ What 1 thmk k necessar y for any girl to be 
and th, 6 t 1S t0 earn " g ° 0d livi "£ * an Y Profession 

2l o bV S rr aCtly i What 1 haVG told you now. 7 Teach you ; 

to learn r 1 lgent \ hard working, punctual, willing and able 

for r ’ “ nsci ® ntlous in work - eager for duty and careless 
tor reward, and you may be sure that she will never lack 

employment nor an income. Put her into what profession you 
may, you will find that the qualities she possesses are so rare 
among her colleagues and so much valued by her employers 
that she will never be left out in the cold when work is slack. 
Pad times come in every trade, and when they come, the worst 
servant is discharged first. You are all employers of women’s 
labour ; when bad times come to you, and you manage with 
one less servant, don’t you stretch a point to keep the girl 
who is diligent, hard-working, conscientious, teachable, and 
scrupulously honest in all her ways r Such servants are 
unhappily rare r Exactly so ; they are not more rare or more 
valuable in one walk of life than in another. “ Godliness has 
the promise of this life.” I wish people could be made to see 
that it is the possession of godliness, of goodness, that makes 
the world, hard though it is, a safe place to leave boys and 
girls alone in. 

Now for the special training that every worker must have. 
It may consist in the cultivation of some special gift, more or 
less rare ; you may w T ish to make your girl into a pianist or a 
painter. Or it may consist in the acquirement of some special 
knowledge, such as law or medicine, or classics, or mathe- 
matics ; or it may be that you wish only to cultivate some 
manual skill, such as every woman has in a minor degree ; 
you will be satisfied if your daughter can serve in a shop, can 
use a type-writer, can cook a meal. 1 hey have only one 
thing in common ; training is in all cases needful. It may 
last over months, or it may last over years. It may cost tens 
of pounds or hundreds ; it may mean severe mental effort or 
easy manual exercise ; but it always means the expenditure 
of time and of money. The work that can be done without 
training more than is given to every girl at a decent school 
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" T , vs work that is badly paid 

and in an average home, is d ^ you want a parlour- 
and overstocked with wor • wa ges to one who has 

maid, are you wi Umg to give good^ ^ ^ ^ 

never been out before - ore ex p e rience of the work 

would-be parlourmaid has > h daughter has had of any 
she offers to do than your untrainc 

kind of systematic work. training, let me 

Before I go on to speak f when i ask w hat 

allude to a very common a a y. t , went to an ex- 
training a girl They think that 

cellent school, she s h g sc hool for five or six 

if a girl has been sen, «o a “ for ever after . 

years she ought to be Meta Time 

ws when even an ordinarily good general education was so 
rarelv given to girls that it had a certain market value. And 
n those days so little was demanded from a teacher of girls 
that almost anyone who had been to school could earn some 
sort of living as private governess. All that is now change . 
It Ys ordained by custom, though not yet by law, that a teacher 
must have some certificates, and to gain any certificates worth 
speaking of some training beyond the ordinary school curri- 
culum is needed. Still, it is no doubt true that the tendency 
of ordinary school teaching is to breed a perpetual succession 
of school teachers who in turn produce more like themselves ; 
and the reason why school teaching is, and is likely to remain, 
a very much over-stocked profession lies just here. 

If the girl did go to an excellent school she had there 
general training in good habits of work, but she has not had 
there any special training. That is yet to come. And I 
think that even the general training leaves much to be 
desired unless it has been carried on at home as well as at 
school. There is a tendency now-a-days to think of school 
work as the only work that a child must do with punctuality 
and diligence. That idea once rooted is a real, though often 
unrecognised hindrance to success in professional life. 

The special training is, in the large majority of cases, 
better carried on away from home. Of course, if a girl 
has been away from home before, it may not be so 
necessary for her to 20 now. Still, we must not forget 


that special training must 


mean the acquirement of new 


for professional life, 
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baTb^itf e " lt°r T" the * 

y n a bits. It is always easier to take 


with new ways among new conditions. And again women 
who are launched in the world for the first time, always 
make mistakes ; errors of judgment, faults of temper, re- 
bellion against necessary authority, cause many failures. It 
is better that those defects should be overcome during training- 
rather than during work, and that they should be exhibited to 
those whose business it is to correct them, rather than to the 
public, whose method of correction is that of swift, and often 
severe punishment. And in those cases where the general 
training in moral qualities has been neglected, you will see 
at once that if a grown woman has not learned in all her 
years at home to be diligent, industrious, and capable, her 
only chance is to try and learn these lessons under fresh con- 
ditions, and that such a woman, if she does not go away from 
the home where she has been taught so inefficiently, is just 
courting failure. 

In deciding on a profession for the girls, there are many 
things to be considered ; but we should never lose sight of 
some obvious truths. 


1 . We know the world as it is now ; but the children will have 
to make their way in the world as it will be when their time 
comes and our time is over. The world changes very rapidly ; 
it is certain to continue changing. It is no good wasting our 
money and the children’s lives in training them for a pro- 
fession that depends only on passing fashions, or on customs 
that are fading away. All other things being equal, it must 
be better to train the girls to fulfil a need that will last as long 
as the world does, rather than to minister to a craze that is 
founded on no fundamental necessity of human nature, a 
craze of this decade that will be forgotten as soon as the 
decade is passed. 

Let me explain my meaning : you can imagine a society 
that did not care for wood-carving, nor for church-Cmbroidery 
nor even for C.C. lectures. Fin-de-stccle England does pay its 
money for all these things, but in less than a decade shall 
have done with fin-de-siecleism, and shall be face to face with 
the ideas and the tastes of the young century. But you can- 
not picture any society in which people did not want their 
dinners cooked, and their clothes made, and their children 
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tended ; and it is 


•Kio to believe that the world will 
not posSlb or mine that teachers in State 
alter so much in your time ^ d ^ tors of on e sex or the 
Schools will be superfluous , Amon g the crazes of the 

other will find no employm • Everyone wants to 

present day, is the craze o W omen teach painting 

teach ; no one is content just to do.^ ^ . they teach 

because there is no mar make a dress; and cooking 

dressmaking when they .. coo king in their lives; 

when they never did a weeks family cookmg 

»<* .hough 

cash-book. Ihe craze for teaching ^ ^ dQ nothing 

MTsdvice'tV'parents °" this point is definite; never think 
“L daughters are well equipped as teachers unless hey 
could earn a living a. doing the things they talk so gl.bly 
about. If they can teach cooking as long as .. is convenient, 
and cook directly there is no teaching to be done i if they can 
teach dressmaking now, and make their own and other people s 
dresses as soon as fashions shift ; if they who talk so pleasantly 
about children, can, when the time comes, care for children in 
the flesh ; then you need not worry about future work and 
wages. There is always handiwork of that sort, and for good 
work there is always wages. 

2. It is wise to put your daughters to work that is only 
beginning to be taken up by women of education. The girls 
who go in for something new, while slower witted women are 
waiting to hear what Mrs. Grundy will say about it ; the girls 
who have pluck enough and character enough to say “This is 
a profession for gentlewomen because we mean to make it so ;” 
these are the girls who pick up all the best things. The world 
pays well for courage and enterprise, and the women who 
have neither go without the wages thereof. 

3. Don t rush into the profession that looks from the outside 
the most attractive, but go rather where there is work of any 
sort waiting to be done and few to do it. 1 do not say that 
you should neglect any decided gift. I only say that decided 
gifts are not common, and that they are apt to look much 
larger than they are in the close quarters of home. Many a 
mother fancies that her daughter has a real genius for painting, 

° r , ° r or ^ or wr itmg, or a wonderful voice for singing, 

when she has really nothing more than a pretty knack of no 


for professional life. 
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“ ,d,KCWI,ie V ? lue whatever. And there are no professions 
more overstocked than the very few that can be followed by 
these unfortunate women who have mistaken a pleasant 
ornament for a marketable commodity. All work is interesting 
" en you learn to do it well, and the top of any ladder is 

m ° t r h e r my t ,- an tbe bottom of an Y> where you must scramble 
with the rest for a footing on the lowest rung. 

lhere is always room at the top of any ladder; therefore do 
no go into any profession unless you can get adequately 
trained for it. If you have little capital, do not choose a 
profession for which the training is costly and prolonged, nor 
one in which a condition of success is that you spend an 
income in keeping up appearances while you earn and wait 
for your name and fame. 

5. In reckoning up the chances of this, or that profession, 
consider how many years a woman may reasonably expect 
to go on with her work in it. There are some professions for 
women very unhealthy, others where the possession of good 
and youthful looks is a sine qua non. bor some work an 
average woman would be incapable at forty ; at other work 
she could go on till she was sixty. Harassing work, work 
that involves a great strain of mind or body, work that calls 
for a great keeping up of appearances, is badly paid unless it 
receives a large salary. 

6. The world also, all other things being equal, pays most 
for the doing of those things that are not sufficiently agree- 
able or fashionable to tempt anyone to do them gratis. And, 
other things being equal, the more distasteful work is, the 
larger are the wages thereof. Of course work may attract 
you and repel me, or vice-versa. But work that is not in 
itself attractive to the majority of women is sure to be better 
paid and less overstocked, than work that is so attractive that 
many women would rather do it than not do it, even if the) 
did not earn a penny piece. You would think it must be un- 
necessary to point out so simple a fact as this, but I assure 
you there is nothing I have oftener to repeat when my ad\ic< 

is asked by a would-be worker. 

“ Oh ! I shouldn’t like to do this,” they say ; ‘ and / / 

rather not undertake that part of it. 

" I feel inclined to retort, “of course 

you 


My good woman,” I feel inclined to retort, - — 

’d rather not. Every employer knows that. u } 

H 
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" V ” IT than go without it. You are to 
rather have the money t your reluctance to 

be paid money m orcle that yoU r employer wants to 

the particular piece of y advantages! Would 

have done. Look at the balance o^ ^ or neither , 

you rather have the money don't expect me 

If the " t° n f you must haie the money, take the 

to pity your _ povei rty. > fallen in your way. The 

and look at you for nothing. . 

.. Doesn't any one really like work, then r says my friend. 
•‘Yes; many do after a while, and a few do even to begin 
with • and I’ve no doubt that you yourself would enjoy life 
more’ if you had occasionally to get up early in the morning 
and work all day at a job that you hate. But that is one of 
the paradoxes of life, and you’ll never get happiness out oi 
work if you set out on a straight road to look for it. llappi- 
ness comes at the end of work well done ; but that is not 
because the work alters, but because the doing of it alters 
the worker. And the happiness does not come at first, per- 
haps not for a very long time. At first it is tolerably certain 
that an idle girl will hate the discipline of steady work, no 
matter of what kind. That is the natural and the fitting 
punishment for what a distinguished writer on education and 
heredity has called “ the fundamental immorality of the idle.” 
But to idleness and to industry more perhaps than to any 
other vice and virtue does the old proverb apply : “ He who 
finds pleasure in vice and pain in virtue, is still a novice in 
both.” 


BELGIAN EDUCATION. 


During the enforced idleness of some months’ convalescence 
in Belgium, I spent a good deal of time in visiting one of the 
schools, and the method of teaching seemed so admirable 
that a short account of it may be interesting to parents and 
teachers, and I hope it may be helpful to others as it certainly 
has been to me. 

From kindergarten to highest grade, it is one progressive 
course, one perfect chain in which the instruction is so 
graduated that there is no sudden break, no time at which 
a pupil need feel as if she had lost her bearings and was 
launched upon a strange sea out of sight of her old landmarks. 
Each link of the chain is visibly and of necessity joined to 
the one before and the one after it, so that no past work seems 
wasted, and no future work impossible or incongruous. The 
whole school seems a realisation of the “ ideal lesson ” so 
graphically described in the “Journal of Education” more 
than a year ago, and which sounded like an impossible 
“ Counsel of Perfection.” 

The teachers are so enthusiastic in their work that the 
pupils are morally obliged to do their best, and so far as I 
could judge, that best seemed to be done without undue 
straining of their powers. 

No books whatever are used in class except for grammar 


and mathematics in the higher grades, and for reading in 
the “ cours maternal.” No preparation is set without full 
explanation, and for the lower classes there is no home work 
whatever. 

Of course the labour of the teachers is enormously increased 
by having to give every lesson extempore ; but the interest is 
thereby rendered unflagging, and whatever is learnt must be 
learnt thoroughly, as the children have to explain it them- 
selves. No one study is isolated from the others. History is 

illustrated by geography ; geography mtroduces geome ry 

and geology, and so on. The natural science mistress took 
me over fhe “cabinet de physique,” m which there ar 
working models of pumps, levers, electrical machines, etc., etc., 


